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largely due to the work of Paul, who is therefore often
called 'the second founder of Christianity'. In spite of the
fact that Jesus had repeatedly said that his teachings were
intended for people of every race and kind, there was a
real danger that his immediate followers, who were Jews,
might give his teachings a narrow interpretation and so
make Christianity merely a sect of the religion of the Jews.
Paul prevented this. At the same time, Paul himself inter-
preted the teaching of Jesus in a manner which has made
Christianity very different from the simple, though revolu-
tionary^ ideas which the Gospels record Jesus as having
taught. Jesus, as we have seen, regarded forms and cere-
monies, rules and regulations, as of very little importance
in comparison with brotherly behaviour. He did not
emphasize the necessity of any particular beliefs as to his own
personality, whether he was a man or a god, a messiah or
a reformer. On the other hand, he did lay very strong
emphasis on the importance of loving one's neighbour as
oneself, and also of loving one's enemies and submitting
humbly even to violence and persecution. He also regarded
the possession of private property and wealth as a definite
obstacle, and advised that whatever property his followers
had should be held and enjoyed by them in common. Most
of these precepts were followed literally only in the earliest
days of Christianity. They became increasingly difficult to
follow as the religion spread and the followers increased
in number and influence. The teachings of Christ have in
fact suffered the same fate as those of the Buddha.

This was particularly the case when Christianity ceased
to be a religion that it was dangerous to profess. For three
hundred years the Romans opposed its spread, mainly be-
cause the Christians refused to worship Caesar as a god.
The emperors regarded this as a sign of sedition, a political
rather than a religious crime. But in the end Christianity
won. The Roman Emperor himself became a convert.
The emperor Constantine, the founder of Constantinople,
realized that the enthusiasm of the Christians might be a help
rather than a danger to the empire, especially when it began